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Dr. Buttrick’s Broadcast 


Great interest has been expressed in the radio address 
on “American Protestantism and European War” made on 
Friday, September 8, over the Blue Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company by Dr. George A. But- 
trick, president of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
statement in full appears below: 

“This courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company 
is most generous, and I am most grateful. Though 
president of the Federal Council of Churches I am not 
now speaking their official word which doubtless soon 
will be issued. This word is mine, and its responsibility. 
But I think it measurably reflects the mind of goodwill 
of our American Protestantism in the light thus far 
given us as we wait fuller light. 

“The war, now a week old, still beggars belief. We had 
trusted, despite all dark omens, that the sanity, if not 
the reverence, of rulers and peoples, would have recoiled 
from this blood-letting. But war has come, and the end 
is ‘not yet.” We in America cannot live apart. If we 
could and did we would despise ourselves. In prayer 
and compassion we intercede from the stricken family of 
mankind that the light of God may soon break upon us 
again and the pity of God heal us. But, despite all deep 
distress, we are not in despair. For the truth and love 
of God are not in eclipse except as we have turned away 
from Him to live in our own shadow. Christ has not 
failed: we have failed Him. The world is chaotic and 
disconsolate just because we have failed Him. Power 
politics and the quest for secular security are poor substi- 
tutes for His wisdom. But as soon as we turn again 
He is there in all light and grace. 

“The duty of our Protestant churches in this tragic 
time is not far to seek. We now try to trace it in plain 
terms. 

“First, we shall do well to keep unbroken our world- 
wide Christian fellowship. War’s hatreds must not sever 
the bonds by which Christians everywhere are bound to 
one another and to God. It is a cheering fact that in 
these recent years, when nations have been hostile and 
sundered, the Christian churches have held world confer- 
ences (which nations have not held) and that there 
Christians from all lands have met in instant mutual 
trust. We must keep these bonds: they are the true 
girding of mankind. If Christ is Truth, as we firmly 
believe, He cannot be merely parochial or national Truth: 
He is Truth for the world, and all men are truly one in 
Him. 

“Second, American Protestantism must lead the nation 
to repent, forbear, forgive, and in every word and work 


of reconciliation. The command of Christ still holds that 
we should ‘love one another.’ This does not mean ever 
that we should condone evil, but rather that we should 
renounce evil. It means that we should resist propaganda 
and refuse all hatred—a requirement resting especially on 
ministers, since their utterance is credited to the whole 
church, and may, if it is violent or unseemly, bring the 
cause of Christ into disrepute. It means—this command 
that we ‘love one another’—that we acknowledge our 
sins, for politics of power and possession are not one 
nation’s monopoly but the whole world’s virus of guilty 
disease. It means that we strive to understand the his- 
tory and divergent viewpoint and peculiar difficulties of 
every land. It means that we try to find and face the 
causes of war which lie deeper far than the immediate 
occasions of war. It means that we should be charitable 
in judgment, cleaving meanwhile to the right, and that 
we should be resolute in goodwill. 


“Third, American Protestantism must enter into the 
fellowship of suffering with the millions on both sides of 
every battleline. We should abhor profiteering, especially 
profiteering in arms and blood, and hold any government 
renegade that does not try effectively to curb it. Instead 
we should seek to lighten the world’s tragic burden. I 
find myself wishing (again it is a private word for which 
I take private responsibility) that our churches might 
find some clear-cut means to minister to prisoners of 
war, to discourage reprisals, to comfort refugees every- 
where, and by reconstruction units to rebuild shattered 
homes and cities. Ships at sea listen every half-hour for 
any S.O.S. and are required to respond, whatever the 
nationality of the ship in peril, whatever the nationality 
of the ship which hears the call. If our churches could 
thus respond through practical service and the spirit of 
goodwill we could look back on this conflict unashamed. 
That would be an ‘entanglement’ consonant with our 
best destiny and for which all mankind would bless us. 


“Fourth, our American Protestantism will do well to 
Strengthen our government’s purpose to keep us oit of 
war. But our motives must be clear. It is very easy to be 
neutral from base motives. We must be neutral from 
high and costly motives: not for physical safety, not in the 
attempt to maintain an impossible isolation from world 
problems, assuredly not for commercial gain, but rather 
because we know war is futile and because we are eager 
through reconciliation to build a kindlier world. Let us 
remind ourselves constantly that war has been proved 
futile. Twenty-five years ago we tried by means of war 
to ‘make the world safe for democracy.’ Now the world 
tries once more to cure hate by means of hate, to mend 
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killing by multiplied killing. Twenty-five years hence our 
children may be fighting against other coercions, bred 
of the hatreds and poverties of war, different only in 
name from present coercions, unless a worthier spirit 
and a nobler planning enter world affairs. Let us remain 
neutral, not selfishly, but as a people dedicated to that 
‘magnificent obsession’ of a kindlier world. Humbly 
penitent for our share in the world’s guilt and suffering, 
staunchly maintaining those civil liberties vouchsafed to 
all under our Constitution, unperjured by propaganda or 
profiteering, let us keep peace in this land where men 
of all lands live in comradeship so that we may bring 
peace to all mankind. ; 

“Fifth, we can pray. True prayer is not a last resort. 
It is not an escape. It is not a plea for security. It is a 
beseeching that God’s compassionate will may be done 
among men. It is a spiritual force stronger than all 
armies. It is a healing serum injected into the one body 
of mankind of which all nations are members and of which 
Christ is the Head. Quietly it overcomes areas of dark 
infection and disease. It is the antidote of hate and the 
overcoming of violence. Our worship during these critical 
times should acknowledge the kinship of all nations; our 
churches should be filled with the Spirit of Him Who is 
the world’s peace; our altars should be places of earnest 
and unremitting intercession. This is the nobler energy 
for lack of which the world is arid and torn. Let us pray 
and pray again in home, in business, in church; and let 
us then strive to live more nearly as we pray. Thus, 
‘may the God of peace lead us into all peace.’” 


International Capital and Income 


The international capital and income position of the 
United States as presented by the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, August, 1939, from data released by the U.. 3. 
Department of Commerce indicates the vastness of eco- 
nomic interests which are likely to be disturbed if not 
destroyed by the war. 

Under “portfolio investments” abroad owned in the 
United States in 1938 are listed $3,598,000,000 (par 
value) of foreign bonds payable in dollars and $450,000,- 
000 miscellaneous securities (par value). The book 
value of direct investments in factories, etc., is $7,022,- 
000,000. Short-term banking funds held abroad amounted 
to $689,000,000, or a total of $11,759,000,000. 

On the other hand the foreign capital invested in the 
United States consists of $5,690,000,000 of long term 
securities (various bases of value) and $2,193,000,000 
of short-term banking funds, or a total of $7,883,000,000. 
Incidentally, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
reported on August 28 that deposits of foreign banks here 
increased 83 per cent during the fiscal year ending June 30. 

Of the $11,070,000,000 long term investments ($11,- 
759,000,000 minus $689,000,000 of short-term banking 
funds) made by Americans in other countries $3,720,000,- 
000 was in Canada, $4,050,000,000 in Latin America, 
$2,330,000,000 in Europe, $608,000,000 in Asia, $224,- 
000,000 in Oceania, and $138,000,000 in other parts of 
the world. 

In 1938 Americans received $135,000,000 income from 
their portfolio investments, $405,000,000 from direct in- 
vestments, and $9,000,000 from short-term banking funds, 
or a total of $549,000,000. In that year Americans paid 
to foreigners $132,000,000 income on portfolio invest- 
ments, $60,000,000 on direct investments, $20,000,000 on 
other long term investments, and $4,000,000 on short-term 


banking funds, or a total of $216,000,000, leaving $333,- 
000,000 of net receipts by Americans. 


When Industry Is Geared to War 


The demonstrations nations are giving that their eco- 
nomic systems can be used to capacity to prepare for war 
furnishes a striking contrast to their failure to abolish 
unemployment and raise the standard of living in times 
of peace. The Business Week for August 26, 1939—just 
prior to the outbreak of war—provided an important 
survey of what is going on in Germany, Great Britain 
and other countries. The accounts of Germany and Great 
Britain are summarized here. The reader should bear 
-s mind that the observations were made before hostilities 

egan. 

German industry has been operating at levels far 
above 1929 and 10 per cent above 1938. Unemployment 
has been succeeded by an acute labor shortage. However, 
threatening economic strains are developing. The labor 
shortage is so acute that it has been made a criminal 
offense for a worker to leave a job in national defense 
industries. Workers cannot change their jobs without 
the consent of the Labor Office and they can be con- 
scripted for work on a “national emergency project” in 
any part of the country. Upon leaving school young 
people must register with the official labor exchanges. 
Women are being recalled to the lighter jobs in industry. 

Autocratic powers have been given to dictators of 
various industries to enable them to force rationalization 
and coordination. They can determine which industries 
shall be allowed to expand and what orders are to have 
priority over all others. Government building projects 
are being halted temporarily or postponed indefinitely. 

The financial system shows weakness. “Taxes are 
catching up with profits. Industries are being forced to 
liquidate their security holdings to the last share in order 
to provide working capital for the research and the plant 
expansions demanded by the government. The market 
is becoming saturated with government issues, while 
private business is virtually deprived of the right to seek 
new capital. 


“The Nazi boom is based on a huge public spending 
program, and on rigid control over all of the country’s 
resources of labor and capital, industry and agriculture. 
... Under its militarized economy, the country’s industrial 
giants—I. G, Farbenindustrie, the Steel Trust, and Krupp 
—take their orders, shape their production, and increase 
their output on commands from the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics.” 


Every effort is being made to increase synthetic products 
and exploit undeveloped iron ore deposits. “Despite all 
its herculean efforts, the government has been able to 
boost the country’s food self-sufficiency only from 75 per 
cent in 1933 to 83 per cent in 1938, and a part of this, 
according even to ardent Nazis, is due to restricted con- 
sumption of many products. Germany still is dependent 
on foreign supplies for nearly half of its butter, oils, and 
fats, for at least a fifth of its supply of fruits, and 10 per 
cent of its vegetables. One egg out of every five con- 
sumed comes from outside the country. Authorities doubt 
if Germany can improve this degree of food self-suffi- 
ciency within its present borders.” 

The government takes a hand in the control of rent, 
interest rates, and profits which with a few special 
exceptions are restricted to six per cent. “People who 
live largely on an income from stocks and bonds will feel 
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the pinch increasingly as corporation taxes are boosted, 
as they were in 1936, ’38 and ’39.” 

Although the currency spent by the government has 
been driven back into the treasury by taxation and 
borrowing, the country faces the dangers of inflation. 
Reichsbank credits in the form of discounts of commercial 
and treasury bills increased 2,290,000,000 marks in the 
past year. Similar credits of private banks increased 
3,300,000,000 marks, a gain of 30 per cent. Although 
tax receipts increased from 13,900,000,000 marks in 1937 
to 17,700,000,000 marks in 1938 the government debt 
increased from 19,000,000,000 marks to 30,700,000,- 
000 marks. Between 7,000,000,000 and 8,000,000,000 
marks in tax anticipation certificates were issued in the 
current fiscal year. 


Although decrees have proclaimed a moratorium on 
wage increases the necessity of importing workers and 
satisfying skilled workers has increased labor income 
more than official statistics show. “Even the cautious 
Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft in its latest economic review 
points a warning finger at the 64 per cent boost in labor 
income between 1933 and 1938, compared with the 
skimpy increase of 29 per cent in the output of consumer 
goods.” Furthermore, “prices also are getting away from 
the rigid controls of the first Hitler years. Though the 
official indexes of wholesale prices have risen only 20 
per cent since 1933, Germans themselves insist that these 
indexes are no longer reliable because they fail to take 
into account the deterioration of quality and the entire 
lack of many items familiar to the masses before 1933.” 


Thus, “to the experienced observer, Germany seems 
to be confronted with the alternatives of inflation or of 
slowing down its production schedules until it can accu- 
mulate fresh reserves of raw materials and man-power. 
Or of acquiring new territories on which it can feed. 


“Hitler has made it plain in the last few weeks that he 
has no intention, despite the formidable opposition, of 
giving up his plans to get additional living space for his 
people. Experts declare he could safely abandon most 
of his rearmament program now without fear of a dis- 
astrous return of unemployment. Germans are clamoring 
for all kinds of household items and food which they 
might have if less money were being spent for guns and 
planes, and if laborers could be shifted from airplane 
factories to textile mills. The railroads are desperately 
in need of attention. Tools and machines need replacing 
after the intense wear and tear of the last six years. 

“But if Germany refuses to alter its present course, 
it must move quickly to carry out its territorial aspirations 
because (1) its internal capacity to keep up with the 
opposing forces is already strained, and must be supple- 
mented soon with fresh labor, raw materials, and potential 
markets, and (2) its opponents, now that they have 
accepted the totalitarian challenge, will quickly call into 
play their far greater economic reserves.” 

The recent boom in business in Great Britain has been 
due primarily to the rearmament program. She spent 
$1,300,000,000 in 1937 and $2,000,000,000 in 1938 and 
it is expected that $3,000,000,000 will be spent in 1939. 
She is now worrying about a labor shortage. Unemploy- 
ment has been decreasing about 150,000 a month. The 
number of jobless is 1,350,000 and employment has 
reached an all-time record of 12,810,000. Significant 
increases in employment have taken place in cotton goods, 
woolens and worsteds, and coal—industries not directly 
related to defense work—showing the interrelated effects 
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of increased employment and purchasing power upon 
whole industries. 

Although Britain has made a practice of increasing 
taxes when revenues failed to cover expenditures, she 
has now had to resort to borrowing which will amount 
to $4,000,000,000 under present plans. 

The question arises, how far she will have to resort to 
methods of control similar to those applied by Germany. 
Competitive bidding for workers and raw materials will 
raise wages and prices. When conscription was inaugu- 
rated in May conscripts were excused during their period 
of service from meeting installment payments, insurance 
premiums, and mortgage payments. Employers were 
warned they would be fined if they discharged workers 
whose time for military service was approaching or 
refused to take them back when it was over. 

Three special taxes on business have been levied—the 
National Defense Contribution, the Excess Profits Duty, 
and the Armaments Profits Duty. The last named takes 
60 per cent of the excess profits made on direct defense 
and military food orders. To take the profits out of war, 
however, will require much more drastic taxation reaching 
all industries benefiting directly or indirectly from the 
armament program. 

The recently established Ministry of Supply has 
authority to enforce priority orders necessary for “public 
service,” examine records and fix prices in disputes be- 
tween an industry and the government, force industries 
to build air shelters for workers, requisition the output 
of industries, requisition storage space, and establish 
reserves of food and industrial supplies. 

The government controls the railroads, telegraph, tele- 
phone and radio and the shipping and shipbuilding indus- 
tries are at its command.’ The retail automobile trade 
and other industries have informed the government of 
available resources in men, machine parts and equipment. 
The Food Defense Department will ration supplies and 
prices will be controlled in case of emergency. Under 
the Secretary of Mines the production and distribution 
of coal, gas, and electricity will be subject to priorities. 
Since this article was written gasoline has been rationed 
for private car owners. 

“Finance has felt the iron hand of the government, too. 
In January, the Bank of England requested all banks to 
refrain from facilitating speculation in foreign exchange. 
The eight-year-old embargo on foreign lending, relaxed 
slightly in 1935, has been reimposed except as the govern- 
ment sees fit to make ‘political’ loans to its allies. And 
in April, an unofficial but quite effective curb on pur- 
chases of American securities was imposed simply by 
the spoken request of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that brokers discontinue the circulation of quotation lists 
of New York stocks.” 

Similar controls have been established in France, Italy, 
Japan and “variations of the same emergency measures 
are creeping into the framework of nearly every country, 
usually on the basis that centralized authority is necessary 
for some big job that needs to be done in a hurry.” 


Service Bureau for Intercultural Education 


The Service Bureau for Intercultural Education fosters 
understanding and appreciation among the many ethnic 
and culture groups that compose the population of the 
United States. Its methods have been successfully used 
in more than fifty public schools in all parts of the country 


1 Theatres were closed when the war began. 
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having widely different problems. It offers a positive 
curricular approach to the problem on intergroup preju- 
dice, expert service where friction threatens, and practical 
aids for the classroom teacher, based on fifteen years’ study 
and experimentation. It collects and furnishes facts on 
all culture groups. Its research material formed the basis 
for the highly successful radio series, “Americans All— 
Immigrants All” broadcasts on Sundays in 1938-9, con- 
ducted by the U. S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System. Permanent 
recordings as well as scripts of the broadcasts are avail- 
able from the U. S. Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Among its direct services are Teachers’ Manuals on 
Intercultural Education at primary, elementary, and junior 
and senior high school levels ; and one hundred classroom 
units designed to be used in various high school depart- 
ments, containing suggestions for class activities and 
assembly programs. Field service is available by special 
arrangement. Courses for teachers and community leaders 
have been conducted by the Service Bureau staff at 
Columbia University, New York University, Temple 
University, Boston University, the University of Califor- 
nia, and for the Board of Education of the City of New 
York. This coming year courses will be given for the 
Board of Education of New York City and at New York 
University. 

Pubilcations list, prices, and full information may be had 
from the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


“Eating the Surplus” 


Is it likely that the national agricultural policy may 
soon be redirected from the subsidizing of curtailment of 
production of goods of which there is a large supply in 
relation to effective demand to one of subsidizing the 
consumption of surplus food and fiber by unemployed and 
low-income families? This is a question which has come 
to public notice as a result of the extension to various 
centers of the food-stamp plan begun on an experimental 
basis in Rochester, N. Y., in the spring of this year. The 
scheme, as described in INFORMATION SERVICE for June 
10, calls for a contribution by the federal government of a 
quota of surplus foods over and above the amount nor- 
mally purchased by families on relief. For example, WPA 
workers purchasing a dollar’s worth of food receive free 
stamps exchangeable for 50 cents worth of designated 
foods of which a surplus exists. These stamps are good 
at any grocery store and the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation redeems them in cash for the merchants. 

Just prior to the opening of public schools, the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation announced it would 
enlarge its program of free lunches for undernourished 
children and thus provide a larger outlet for surplus farm 
products. During the last school year over 800,000 
children in more than 14,000 schools located in low-income 
areas received free lunches as a result of the gifts made 
by the Surplus Commodities Corporation in cooperation 
with the local social and educational agencies. During the 
year 30,000,000 pounds of 54 commodities were consumed 
in this way. It is estimated that free lunches will be made 
available during the present school year to 5,000,000 
undernourished children. 

The Department of Agriculture, which is charged by 
Congress to use various means of disposing of surpluses 
of agricultural products, has discretionary power to use 
up to $100,000,000 to further this plan during the current 


fiscal year. The experiment has met with general public 
approval and it is believed that it may soon assume such 
proportions that a redirection of the national agricultural 
policy may be debated on a wide scale. 

In this connection, of course, the effect of the outbreak 
of the European war on the agricultural surpluses of the 
nation is being very carefully watched both by government 
officials and by informed citizens. Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, was conducting an international 
conference on cotton in Washington when the European 
war broke out. Secretary Wallace has warned that the 
European war may intensify the cotton problem rather 
than contribute toward its solution. He has said: “It 
seems likely that any increased use of cotton for military 
purposes in the combatant countries will be much more 
than offset by decreased use for ordinary purposes. Also, 
the problem of transportation from exporting to importing 
countries has become acute.” 

The federal government holds in storage over 11,000,000 
bales of cotton which it obtained from farmers who put 
up the cotton as security for loans. The supply held by 
the government agencies is about the equivalent of a one- 
year crop in the United States. 


Youth Employment for Canada 


The National Council of Young Men‘s Christian Asso- 
ciations of Canada in June issued in pamphlet form Pro- 
posals for Youth Employment in Canada. In describing 
the need for action the paramountcy of human values is 
emphasized and it is pointed out that the situation of 
young people calls for special treatment. Among “basic 
principles” the importance of work is stressed. It must 
be remunerative, socially useful and efficiently organized 
under normal conditions of home residence and social 
life. Lengthy segregation of unemployed youth is con- 
sidered demoralizing. 

Recommended government measures include the stim- 
ulation of industrial employment. “If it can be done for 
arms it can be done for food, clothing and housing.” 
Special employment services under trained personnel, 
vocational service, protection of employables, student aid, 
research on technological trends are urged. 

Principles to govern work projects are enunciated, 
including the classification of young people by age groups 
as well as by skills and abilities, high standards of achieve- 
ment and of educational value in the work done. 

The National Council has submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations a plan for the 
establishment of a National Youth Board responsible and 
competent for: “Formulation and recommendation to 
Dominion and Provincial governments, and where appro- 
priate, administration, of policies on behalf of the protec- 
tion and development of youth; 

“Continuous research into the needs of youth in all 
sections of Canada with reference to health, education, 
employment, marriage, crime and its prevention and cure, 
and other matters affecting their welfare ; 

“Advice in the selection and participation in the super- 
vision of projects under such federal grants as may be 
made from time to time for youth projects under provincial 
administration ; 

“The gathering of data systematically from the opera- 
tion of all such projects with a view to evaluating their 
quality, and developing high standards of efficiency.” 

It is recommended that such a bureau be directed 
by permanent officials, free of political control, and staffed 
by personnel of civil service qualifications. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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